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I. Executive Summary 



This paper considers noncredit instruction in the California Community College System. 
Noncredit students pay no enrollment fees and normally receive no college credit or official course grades. 
State apportionment funding is provided for noncredit instruction in specified areas (see Appendix A). 
The paper identifies three related concepts: a state need for increased levels of education that noncredit 
instruction is well placed to supply, several changes that begin to facilitate that response, and additional 
changes that are needed to ensure success. The landscape for noncredit instruction has evolved dramatically 
since 2006 when the Academic Senate adopted The Role of Noncredit in the California Community Colleges 
and the Chancellor’s Office Noncredit Alignment Project produced A Learner-Centered Curriculum for 
All Students. In passing SB361 in Fall 2006, the California Legislature opened the door to the potential 
of equitable funding for noncredit instruction. Curriculum regulations in Title 5 changed to permit local 
certificate programs in noncredit. The systemwide Basic Skills Initiative has recognized the important role 
noncredit programs can play in introducing more students to the wide range of programs and certificates 
available in California Community Colleges. But the promise of these efforts will remain unfulfilled until 
noncredit students, faculty, and programs receive equitable resources and levels of instruction and support 
comparable to their credit counterparts. Education is the American promise that we can do better; for 
noncredit instruction, the promise of doing better is more tangible than it has been in a long time; but much 
remains to be done. This paper establishes a roadmap to fulfill that promise to our most vulnerable students — 
those who receive the fewest resources and often need the most help in their educational journey. 

The increasing interest in noncredit programs shown by the Academic Senate, the Chancellor’s Office, the 
Legislature, and other professionals is not a coincidence. Several recent studies have focused on the rapid 
demographic changes and declining educational levels that are affecting California society and its economy. 
In response to these studies, noncredit programs join the renewed interest in basic skills success and adult 
learners as one way to provide the workers that the state requires. This paper will describe several legislative 
and policy developments to explain the link between noncredit history and current hopes for improved 
student success through enhanced funding, staffing, and academic integrity of programs. 
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The Academic Senate has long highlighted the research showing that there is an integral connection between 
an institutional commitment to providing quality instruction and the educational outcomes that students 
achieve. Among its statewide recommendations, the 2006 paper urged that attention be given to the equitable 
funding of noncredit programs, the number of full-time faculty who teach in them, and the conditions of 
employment that require higher faculty workloads with a direct consequence of reduced preparation and 
office time. The very structure of many programs guarantees that while noncredit students are often the most 
in need of individual help and support, they receive fewer interactions with faculty and support services 
than do their credit counterparts. While very modest progress has been made on this front, this paper will 
provide an agenda for continuing change and improvement that will enhance the overall academic integrity 
of noncredit programs. Without these additional changes the promise of the current developments cannot 
be fully realized. 
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II. Introduction 



This paper lays out three strongly connected developments in the area of noncredit instruction 
in the California community colleges: 

► Recent economic and demographic proj ections have identified a widespread state need for additional 
and better educated workers, in areas where noncredit instruction is well placed to respond; 

► A variety of recent policy changes have already begun the process of implementing that response; 
and 

► Other policy issues must still be addressed in order to realize the full potential of noncredit 
instruction — particularly the overall academic integrity of programs, to ensure that they provide 
noncredit students with levels and quality of instructional and support services that are comparable 
to those for credit students. 

Noncredit instruction has provided a significant part of California community college instruction for many 
years; in fact, the roots of noncredit instruction (1856 in San Francisco) predate the earliest community 
college (1907 in Fresno). The Academic Senate has addressed issues regarding noncredit instruction in a 
number of resolutions and papers, most recently and substantively in the 2006 paper, The Role of Noncredit 
in The California Community Colleges. That paper introduced readers to the world of noncredit instruction, 
surveyed the status of noncredit instruction statewide, and examined a range of issues related to noncredit 
instruction. Its approach is primarily descriptive and generally makes the case for the value of noncredit 
programs. Building on the attention garnered for noncredit instruction by the 2006 paper and growing 
interest in noncredit, the Academic Senate passed resolution 13.03 in Fall 2007: 

Whereas, The Academic Senate for California Community Colleges wrote a descriptive and 
foundational paper in 2006 called The Role of Noncredit in the California Community Colleges that 
was used to provide basic information about noncredit courses and programs; and 

Whereas, There is a need for a follow-up paper, or series of papers, addressing quality standards 
and unique issues in noncredit instruction; 

Resolved, That the Academic Senate for California Community Colleges produce a paper about 
current issues concerning noncredit courses and programs within the California Community 
College System. 

This paper seeks to meet the mandate of that resolution. It builds on the 2006 paper and discusses a range 
of subsequent developments in the California economy and in noncredit instruction. It identifies recent 
changes and argues that additional changes are necessary to respond fully to the needs of students and the 
state. Its recommendations focus on a series of changes necessary to improve the academic integrity and the 
professional nature of all services provided to noncredit students — both in and out of the classroom. Many 
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of these proposed changes are long-standing Academic Senate positions first formally introduced by then 
Academic Senate President Kate Clark in a March 2005 Consultation Digest. 1 

Noncredit has attracted increased attention over the past few years. This paper discusses events since 2006 
that illustrate how noncredit is indeed an increasingly central component of the multiple missions of the 
California community colleges. The passage of Senate Bill (SB) 361 in Fall 2006 introduced new variables 
into the world of noncredit instruction, and this paper considers several of those new possibilities. Increased 
apportionment funding for some aspects of noncredit has already changed how noncredit is viewed and 
the potential for closer integration with credit instruction. The creation of a new noncredit instructional 
category, “Career Development and College Preparation” (CDCP), has emphasized the vocational training 
and college preparation aspects of noncredit programs. The new and revised Title 5 curriculum regulations 
bring changes to noncredit standards, criteria, and processes. The accompanying Program and Course 
Approval Handbook (California Community Colleges, 2009), at some date in the future, will contain an 
extensive section on noncredit where there was little before. 

Although initially not strongly related to noncredit instruction, the dialog around the Basic Skills Initiative 
that developed in 2006-07 has focused increased attention on noncredit basic skills as a pathway into 
community college credit instruction, and the Basic Skills Initiative has identified noncredit and K-12 adult 
education as areas for increased research and integration into basic skills instruction. Some noncredit issues 
lend themselves easily to exploring recommendations for change; others are so complex that neat and tidy 
solutions are not easy to develop. Rarely are there quick solutions for educational challenges, considering the 
current political and fiscal landscape, the long-term scarcity of funding for community college education, 
the daily struggles of our students and communities, the growing demand for accountability, and the search 
for how to provide accessible and meaningful education, vocational training, and lifelong learning for 
California’s citizens. Nevertheless, this paper will make new recommendations which, if implemented, will 
improve educational outcomes for both individual students and the California economy. 



Task Force to Identify and Assess Issues Arising from Noncredit Recommendations Contained in the System Office 
Recommendations on a New Approach to Community College Funding, Consultation Council, March 8, 2005. 
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III. State Need— Noncredit Response 



This section identifies California’s growing need for educated citizens and workers and 
the ways in which the development of noncredit instruction over the years has produced community college 
programs that are well placed to respond to those needs. 

The Need— Economic and Demographic 

Since 2006 a variety of reports have focused attention on the educational and economic impacts of 
demographic changes that involve race, ethnicity and educational preparation throughout America, and 
specifically in California. The 2007 Educational Testing Service report America’s Perfect Storm is one of 
the most cited reports on the forces that will impact our country: divergent skill distribution, a changing 
economy, and demographic trends. California is the “poster child” for the country’s current economic, 
educational, and demographic trends. Predictions are dire. The report states: 

If we are unable to substantially close the existing skills gaps among racial/ethnic groups and 
substantially boost the literacy levels of the population as a whole, demographic forces will result 
in a US population in 2030 with tens of millions of adults unable to meet the requirements of the 
new economy. Moreover, a substantial proportion of these adults will be members of disadvantaged 
minority groups who will likely consider themselves outside the economic mainstream. This is 
clearly not the preferable direction for the nation to be moving.(Educational Testing Service, 

2007, p.24) 

More specific to the situation in California is the series of reports from the Institute for Higher Education 
Leadership and Policy by Nancy Shulock and co-authors: Rules of the Game, Beyond the Open Door, Invest in 
Success, and It Could Happen. Whether or not one agrees with the recommendations from these reports, the 
recommendations are nevertheless based on several undeniable premises: that California’s future economy 
is at risk from a shortage of educated workers, and that community colleges are the primary pathway to 
college education and upward mobility for many Californians. 

The Response— Improved Educational Opportunities 

It is clear that noncredit programs in the community colleges and adult education in K-12 districts have a 
crucial role to play in these efforts to recruit, educate, and train the future workforce. In California there 
are approximately two million students enrolled in K-12 adult education and noncredit. 2 The role that both 
noncredit (through community colleges) and adult education (through K- 12) play is becoming more critical 
as the California population becomes more diverse, with immigration bringing thousands of new residents 
who need English language skills, education, and job skills. The high school drop out rate is growing. Over 
80% of students lack the basic skills to be college-ready, and fewer students are completing college degrees. 



2 The K-12 adult education system annually serves approximately 1.2 million students and noncredit in the community 
college system serves approximately 800,000 students. The term “continuing education” is a generic term that both 
noncredit and adult education use on occasion. In this paper we will use “K-12 adult education” for clarity. (For a more 
extensive view of noncredit and K-12 adult education, refer to the history and explanations in the Academic Senate’s 
2006 paper on noncredit.) 




